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Waterfront Situation 
At Vancouver, B.C., Is 
Explained by Official 


Recently a delegate of Vancouver Electrical 
Workers’ Union by the name of Neill addressed 
the San Francisco Labor Council on the situation 
in Vancouver, B. C. To check his story the sec- 
retary of the Trades and Labor Council of Van- 
couver, Percy R. Bengough, was requested by the 
secretary of the San Francisco Labor Council to 
give his version of the situation, and in response 
thereto the following letter was received, bear- 
ing date of August 12, 1935. It was addressed to 
John A. O’Connell, secretary of the San Francisco 
Labor Council: 


Not Spokesman for Unions 


“John A. O’Connell, Secretary, 
“San Francisco Labor Council. 


“Dear Sir and Brother: Replying to yours of 
the 8th instant, re information regarding the his- 
tory of the present situation on the Vancouver 
waterfront. First I would like to say that while 
Brother Neill is a member of the Electrical Work- 
ers and is a delegate to this ‘Council from that 
body, he was in no way officially representing this 
Council when he appeared before your meeting. 
I mention this fact in case there is any misunder- 
standing on this point, although in justice to 
Brother Neill I have not found any place yet 
where he claimed to be representing this Council, 
and as far as I have heard the statements that he 
made regarding the situation were substantially 
correct, 


“For many years the longshoremen in this city 
were chartered by the I. L. A. and had established 
good conditions, but became involved in a strike 
in 1923. The Shipping Federation formed a com- 
pany union out of the ‘rats’ and for many years 
operated under this condition, The old I. L. A. 
members were penalized and in some cases three 
or four years elapsed before they were able to get 
back on the job, and then under the rules of the 
‘fink’ organization they were not allowed a voice 
or vote at the meetings. 


The “All-Canadian” Movement 


“Around 1930 the company union resolved itself 
into a branch of the so-called All-Canadian Move- 
ment. This is a national movement of ultra- 
patriots who claim it is unpatriotic to send your 
dues to organizations having headquarters in the 
United States. Shortly after the Longshoremen 
linked up with this movement; as a result of the 
increased revenue from such a large group, a Na- 
tional Central Labor Council was formed in this 
city, whose sole mission in life was to oppose any- 
thing and everything which was advanced by the 
international movement. They endeavored to estab- 
lish themselves in the building trades by accept- 
ing jobs for less and any other method that would 
put them in the good graces of the employers, We 
had to meet their hostility for years and the rev- 
enue supplied by the longshoremen enabled them 
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to get out a great deal of publicity opposing inter- 
nationalism and boosting nationalism. 

“A year or so ago they decided:to throw their 
lot in with the ‘Unity League,’ and continued to 
support and issue propaganda vilifying our move- 
ment, 

“Officially, this was their position at the time 
they came out on strike. This Council was then 
placed in somewhat of a difficult positon. We did 
not wish to be in the place where we were assist- 
ing the Shipping Federation, which had always 
been, an antagonistic group, by taking action that 
would injure the men out on strike, so that as far 
as possible we adopted a neutral stand. We could 
hardly support men who are not affiliated in any 
way, particularly in view of the fact that those 
most active in calling and conducting the strike 
were the same individuals that had broken up the 
old I. L. A., and had assisted the Shipping Fed- 
eration to build and maintain its company union 
and subsequent organization which came out of it. 

“That, briefly, is the position today. The present 
situation on the waterfront here is a most hope- 
less one. The jobs have been filled and they are 
relying entirely on the support they can get from 
south of the line in tying up ships sailing from 
this port. As far as the local situation is concerned, 
they are hopelessly ‘cleaned up,’ just as effectively 
as they and their employers in times past ‘cleaned 
up’ the old I. L. A. 

“Members of organizations affiliated with us who 
come into contact with the strike on their jobs, 
such as the teamsters hauling to and from the 
docks, or the men doing ship repairs on shore 
gangs, or the pressmen in néwspaper plants that 
are handling paper direct from Powell River, are 
all continuing to do their own work and live up 
to the terms of the agreements which they them- 
selves had, and by this action the strike has been 
strictly localized to the waterfront. There was a 
desire on the part of the ‘Unity League’ to extend 
it into a general strike, but in view of the affilia- 
tions and all that had transpired you can readily 
see that we hardly could become involved in such 
a situation, 


“TI think this briefly gives you an outline of the 


conditions which exist, and if you want any fur- 
ther information I will be pleased to supply it. 

“Fraternally yours, 

(Signed “PERCY R. BENGOUGH, 
“General Secretary-Treasurer.” 
————_—_—_g—______ 
Japanese on Good-Will Mission 
Pay Visit to State University 

Fifty Japanese college and university students, 
sons and daughters of prominent families, were 
guests of the University of California last Wednes- 
day, as part of a good-will mission to the United 
States. The Japanese are returning a similar tour 
made to Japan last year by eighty American col- 
legians. 

The program included a luncheon at the Y. W. 
C. A., an afternoon tea given by Mrs. Robert 
Gordon Sproul, wife of the president of the uni- 
versity, and a dinner at International House, on 
the campus. The Japanese are fluent linguists and 
have discussed such questions as “Must America 
Fight Japan?”, “Has Japan Gone Fascist?” and 
“Is Japan Justified in Demanding Naval Parity ?” 


Comm itee in Protest 
Against Discharge of | 
High School Teacher 


The many attacks against Victor R. Jewett, 
Eureka Junior High School teacher, recently cli- 
maxed by an illegal “vote” to dismiss him for 
alleged but unspecified “unprofessional conduct,” 
appear to be motivated by a dislike for his identi- 
fication with the labor movement, according to the 
Teachers’ Union Defense Committee of Oakland. 
Since an attempt to discredit Jewett by raising a 
red scare over him failed miserably last fall and 
helped to lose the election for the candidate who 
used the “red herring,” the newer attack is cen- 
tered on the fact that Jewett was seen on the 
picket line during the current lumber strike. 

False Impression Spread 

The Hearst press and radio reports were even 
worded so craftily as to leave the false impression 
that Jewett had caused the death of the two 
pickets who were killed actually by the bullets of 
Eureka police, says the committee in a press re- 
lease, which continues: 

“The Eureka Board of Education has refused 
many requests to give its real reasons for wish- 
ing to discharge Jewett. Having been unable to 
locate any just grounds for dismissal among those 
listed in the California teachers’ civil service law, 
the board has brazenly violated the provisions of 
that law in several ways. After failing to make 
Jewett resign by slashing his salary 20 per cent, 
the board recently stopped his pay check, although 
he holds a signed contract and has been a “perma- 
nent” teacher for four years, and no one has 
signed a formal complaint against him. 

Must Uphold Teachers’ Rights 

“Through the active support of thousands who 
will hear the case from the publicity released by 
the defense committee,” Jewett says, “I hope to 
be able to carry the fight to a successful finish. 
The idea that teachers have every right that all 
other Americans have must be stoutly upheld, 


. both by teachers themselves and by the public.” 


“Teachers on the Firing Line” is the title of 
a pamphlet issued by the. Teachers’ Union De- 
fense Committee, composed of members of Bay 
Cities Federation of Teachers No. 349, San Fran- 
cisco Federation of Teachers No. 61 and the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Teachers. 

The publication gives a detailed report of the 
case of Jewett and the defense committee is en- 
deavoring to place it before the public. Orders 
for the document should be sent to the Teachers’ 
Union Defense Committee, Box 541, Oakland, 
Calif. Single copies are sold for 5 cents. 

Teachers “should be helped to understand that 
a fight like this is not sought, but rather comes 
upon one,” says the committee. “If Brother 
Jewett can be picked off the firing line, whose turn 
will be next?” 

The committee also urges that protests against 
its actions be sent to the Eureka Board of Educa- 
tion. 


Green Asks Transfer 


Of Construction Work 
To Prevent Strikes 


Trangfer of Works Progress Administration 
projects to the Public Works Administration was 
recommended by President Green of the American 
Federation of Labor to prevent strikes similar to 
those on the W.P.A. building in New York City, 
i Philadelphia and other cities. The Public Works 
i Administration pays the prevailing rate of wages, 
3 

for which the strikers are fighting. 
- Unless steps are taken to settle strikes they 
by will become nation-wide, President Green predicted 
at Atlantic City, N. J. 

“We deplore the strikes the same as anyone 
else,” the labor head said, “and for the people to 
: be engaged in a strike against the government is 

a very serious matter. We would like to see it set- 
tled, but there are certain policies to which our 
members must adhere.” 

A statement prepared by the executive council 
to clarify its position said in part: 

“In order that the public may correctly under- 
stand the action of building trades mechanics in 
refusing to work for the so-called security wage 
fixed by the federal government on W.P.A. proj- 
ects they must first appreciate how sacred the 
‘building trade workers regard the maintenance 
of prevailing rates of pay fought for and secured 
during years of struggle and effort, and how, 
because of sacrifice and suffering, they jealously 
guard and protect these built-up wage standards. 

Hourly Pay Sought 

“The American Federation of Labor is quite 
willing to accept the monthly security wage for 
relief workers, including skilled workers. We 

i cheerfully accept such security wage at a rate of 
j $50, $60, $70 and $85 per month. We will gladly 
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and willingly co-operate with the government in 
the acceptance and application of any monthly 
security wage it may decide upon for dependent 
workers who are upon the relief rolls. 

“The American Federation of Labor asks only 
that the prevailing hourly standard wage rate be 
maintained in the payment of the monthly secur- 
ity wage. That is, that the number of hours 
worked per month by relief workers shall be fixed 
upon a basis so that the worker would earn the 
monthly security wage at the hourly prevailing 
wage rate established in each community. Through 
such a plan the government could put into effect 
its monthly security wage rates and the workers 
would be permitted to maintain their hourly pre- 
vailing wage standards. 

Other Strikes Feared 

“We are reliably informed that as W.P.A. work 
relief projects are launched in all the different cities 
throughout the country the building trades work- 
ers will take the same action in these cities as was 
taken by the workers in New York, New Jersey 
and Philadelphia. 

“It is sincerely hoped that such a distressing 
situation can be avoided. For this reason the 
executive council recommends that all W.P.A. 
building and construction projects be transferred 
to the P.W.A., which follows the rule of paying 
the prevailing rate of wages for all work coming 
under its supervision and administration.” 

——— ee 
NO WAGES FOR WAITRESSES 

It developed at a meeting held in the New Or- 
leans Central Trades and Labor Hall that many 
restaurants, especially the higher grade, pay the 
waitresses no salary, but depend on the tips given 
by the gueSts. 

———— &______— 
Rosenwald Selected to Arbitrate 
Hosiery Workers’ Wage Dispute 

The wage dispute between the American Fed- 
eration of Hosiery Workers and the Full Fash- 
ioned Hosiery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
will be arbitrated by Lessing J. Rosenwald, chair- 
man of the board of Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chi- 
cago mail order house, according to an announce- 
ment by the Federation from Philadelphia. 

The wage dispute covers two questions. The 
union demands an increase of 20 cents per dozen 
on all types of hosiery, while the manufacturers 
insist on a 20 per cent cut from present wage 
rates. The union also insists that the clause in 
the contract adjusting wages and hours of “foot- 
ers” working double shifts be retained. The manu- 
facturers want the clause thrown out. 

Rosenwald has been a member of the Philadel- 
phia Regional Labor Board for eighteen months. 
He has served as arbitrator in a number of dis- 
putes between workers and employers in the men’s 
clothing industry. 


Automobile Workers’ 
International Union 
Will Be Inaugurated 


The official call for the first constitutional con- 
vention of the United Automobile Workers has 
been issued by the Detroit office of the American 
Federation of Labor. The convention will* begin 
Monday, August 26, at the Hotel Fort Shelby, 
Detroit. The call says in part: 


“This convention is called by direction of the 
executive council of the American Federation of 
Labor for the purpose of forming an international 
union of automobile workers. The federal labor 
unions established in the automobile manufactur- 
ing and automobile production industries will con- 
stitute the basis of the international union of 
automobile workers and will be merged into said 
international union. 

“A constitution for the new union will be adopted 
and officers will be elected and installed. 

“William Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, will be in attendance at the ses- 
sions of this convention for the purpose of present- 
ing to the delegates a charter conveying to the 
automobile workers their rights, duties and _ re- 
sponsibilities as an international union affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. 

“This convention will undoubtedly constitute 
the most important gathering yet assembled of 
automobile workers. It will be historic because 
it will mark the inauguration of a great inter- 
national union, dedicated to the task of serving 
and advancing the interests of the thousands of 
men and women employed in one of America’s 
great industries.” 

F. J. Dillon, general organizer of the A. F. of L., 
who signed the convention call, urged each local 
union to select from its membership the most capa- 
ble men, that out of the convention “may come an 
institution capable of measuring up to every ex- 
pectation in discharging its responsibility as an 
integral part of the American labor movement, 
with credit and distinction.” 

ee ee 
TO FREE AMERICAN SEAMAN 


“Immediate action should be taken by the State 
Department to bring about the freedom of Law- 
rence Simpson, American seaman, held in a Ger- 
man concentration camp since his arrest by mem- 
bers of the Gestapo (German Secret Police) on 
June 28,” a delegation stated to James Clement 
Dunn, chief of the western European division, 
State Department, Washington, D. C., on August 
7. The delegation, led by the Anti-Nazi Federa- 
tion, included a group of seamen and a repre- 
sentative of the International Labor Defense. 

2 ee 
AUTO ASSOCIATION ANNIVERSARY 


Brought into existence by a pioneer group of 
motor car owners meeting in a single room in San 
Francisco on August 17, 1907, the California State 
Automobile Association has just marked _its 
twenty-eighth anniversary. In a message to the 
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more than 62,000 motorists now enrolled as mem- 
bers of the association, Arthur H. Breed, presi- 
dent, notes that the organization enters its twenty- 
ninth year securely holding the position it has 
occupied for many years as one of the world’s 
leading motor clubs. 
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Union Makes Workers Unafraid to Discuss Grievances With Employer 


‘By ROBERT B. WOLFE: 


em. 


Manager Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Longview, Wash. 


E IN America have been left a nice heritage 

in the governmental principles expressed in 
the Declaration of Independence and the Consti- 
tution of the United States. ‘ 

The Constitution is so frequently referred to 
these days that I am prompted to suggest that it 
should be reread in the light of discussions taking 
place, contrasting the old methods of industrial 
management with the proposed new methods under 
the N.R.A. General Johnson clearly stated the 
matter in his address before the general meeting 
of all code authorities in Washington, _March, 
1934, as follows: 

“We all want the purpose of this meeting to 
prevail. We want to prove through this codified 
organization that industry, acting at the instance 
and with the participation of government, can 
produce definite results for the general good. It 
is something new under the sun, but it is not 
something in which we are entirely lacking in 
experience. It is nothing more than the applica- 
tion of the principle of our political system of 
local self-government to the economic field. Eco- 
nomic boundaries do not happen to correspond 
with political boundaries. Our industries group 
themselves in the classes of things which they 
produce and sell. It is within these groups, then 
(rather than in geographic areas), that we here set 
up representative government. On this rule let’s 
govern or give up the attempt.” 


Rereads Historic Documents 


I found it an interesting experience (after re- 
flecting on Johnson’s speech) to reread the Con- 
stitution, and in view of recent events to read that 
even more important document, the Declaration 
of Independence. In some respects I found the 
specific indictments cited against George the Third 
even more interesting than the preamble of the 
Declaration of Independence, for it is apparent 
that a number of these indictments might be cited 
against our “industrial” government—the govern- 
ment which affects our lives far more than our 
so-called political government. 

In order to stimulate intellectual, rather than 
emotional, interest in the study of the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution I am 
appending to this paper two quotations, one from 
the former and another from the latter, and I wish 
to call your attention to the use of the words, “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness” in the for- 
mer and “life, liberty and property” in the latter. 

Property as a Trust 

It seems to suggest that the happiness we all 
“pursue” can be “caught” only when we look upon 
property as a trust conferring responsibility 
(rather than privilege) upon those in whose name 
it is invested, to use it for the purpose of increas- 
ing human well being. In any event, I am sure 
we are finding our industrial properties can very 
quickly change from assets to liabilities when they 
are not in use. When skillfully used, however, by 
well-paid workmen, they become the instruments 
for creating the goods and services which will aid 
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This is the fourth installment of an address by 
Mr. Wolfe. He was speaking to an audience of 
engineers and managers. He told them, from a wide 
experience, that labor unions are the salvation of 


industry as well as of labor; that in the long run 
it is to the interest of employers to urge their men 
to form unions; and that there is no substitute for 


the free, untrammeled organization of workers.— 


in producing the happiness which it now seems so 
difficult to obtain. 


I would like to relate an incident which seems 
to indicate that we have in Section 7-a of the 
National Recovery Act one of the most effective 
management tools ever devised for the creation 
and distribution of wealth. The incident is as 
follows: 

I was in the East during the spring of 1933 
when the N.I.R.A. was in the process of making. 
Returning: home in July, I found our mill about 
90 per cent unionized and as a consequence a 
rather uneasy group of executives, they having 
had no previous experience with the labor move- 
ment. 

Union Head Is Persistent 

A few days after my return the superintendent, 
his assistant and myself were in the digester build- 
ing when one of our cooks who had recently been 
elected president of the local pulp workers’ union 
tackled us about a grievance which had been 
referred to him from another department. 

The superintendent was inclined to not take the 
complaint very seriously, but the president of the 
union was persistent in his presentation of the case 
and would not be put off. 

As the three of us left the department the 


superintendent remarked, “I never saw George act 
like that before; this union business seems to 
have gone to his head.” : 

The assistant superintendent remarked, “Yes I 
have known George for several years and never 
heard him talk like he did today. I believe he is 
getting radical.” 


Union Gives Protection 


Having personally had considerable experience 
with labor organizations, I was naturally much 
interested in the reactions of these two men to 
George’s new attitude—for it was new. So I 
said, “I wonder if it has occurred to you fellows 
that the only reason George never acted like this 
before was that he was afraid to do so? We 
executives are apt to forget we are personally 
not in danger of losing our jobs if we are frank, 
and sometimes brutally frank, with the men, but 
unless the workman has the protection of a labor 
organization he is bound to fear the effect of what 
he says upon his job, and very few men will take 
the chance of jeopardizing their positions by being 
too insistent upon having their opinions given con- 
sideration.” 

Unions and Management 

I then expressed my belief that we would ulti- 
mately be thankful that we had an organization 
which would make our men unafraid to say ex- 
actly what they thought, and that the labor union 


could be developed into one of our most effective - 


management tools, to be used for productive pur- 
poses. This has already proved to be the case 
and none of us in the pulp division would consider 
going back to the days before we had the union 
to deal with. 
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Millions in Trade Union Benefits 


Trade union benefits to help union men and 
women through the trying periods of unemploy- 
ment, sickness and old age and provide their fam- 
ilies with assistance when death calls for the bread- 
winners are among the outstanding protective 
measures which organized labor gives to its mem- 
bers. 

A national summary of these benefits, totaling 
millions of dollars, is included in the annual re- 
ports which the executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor makes to the Federation an- 
nual conventions. Incomplete data for 1934 already 
in the hands of the A. F. of L. indicate that organ- 
ized labor continues to regard these benefits as an 
integral part of trade union structure. 

The large extent of these benefit services was 
strikingly shown in the summary for 1933 which 
the executive council reported to the 1934 con- 
vention. 

Out of 114 standard national and international 
unions ninety reported the payment of some of 
the regular forms of benefits. The total amount 
paid by all the unions reporting was $40,692,112.72, 
classified as follows: 

Death benefits, $14,780,206.42; sick benefits, 
$1,665,265.75; unemployment benefits, $13,784,- 
042.87; old-age benefits, $4,678,636.41; disability 
benefits, $4,837,730.42; miscellaneous, $946,230.85. 

Nine unions affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor reported having paid benefits in 
excess of half a million dollars each. The names 
of the organizations and the amounts follow: 

International Typographical Union, $3,668,040.71; 
International Photo-Engravers’ Union of North 
America, $1,743,195.13; United Mine Workers of 
America, $1,000,000; Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees of Amer- 
ica, $997,394.21; International Stereotypers and 
Electrotypers’ Union of North America, $882,- 
490.37; United Association of Plumbers and 
Steamfitters of the United States and Canada, 
$748,071; International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union of North America, $617,794.67; 
International Molders’ Union of North America, 
$603,720.44; International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers of America, $522,952.34. 

Although the total benefits paid by the smaller 
unions do not run into the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars which characterize the outlays of the 
larger unions, the individual benefits to relieve dis- 
tress among their members are equally as impor- 
tant as the benefits granted by the big organiza- 
tions. 

The long record of benefits paid by American 
trade unions demonstrates that the program of the 
organized labor movement includes more than 
wages, hours and work conditions. 
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Credit Where Credit Is Due 


From a source which is not always free from 
bias in reporting industrial news the following is 
received. If it be accurate it shows that “big 
business” is assuming a quite different attitude 
toward its employees from that maintained in 
other times. At any rate, the mere fact that the 
publicity is sent out is encouraging as showing 
that the reported course of the company is re- 
garded as commendable. It is as follows: 


“The Union Pacific Railroad has provided an 
inspiring example of progressive, far-sighted and 
liberal labor policies. 

“The road wishes to unite its subsidiary ac- 
counting offices at its Omaha headquarters in 
order to effect operating economies. Doing that 
makes it necessary for a large number of workers 
to move from offices in Portland, Pocatello, Los 
Angeles, Salt Lake City and St. Joseph. A part of 
the economies to be gained is to be used to cushion 
the shock of the change in home and in employ- 
ment to workers. 


“On its own initiative the company proposes to 
do the following things: 

“Tt will make no reductions in regular positions 
for at least a year. 

“To employees who can not or will not make 
the move to Omaha the road will give a dismissal 
wage equal to one full year’s pay, and will pay 
the wage either in a lump sum or in twenty-four 
equal installments. 

“The company guarantees that for one full year 
from the date of the merger no employee in 
Omaha will be adversely affected by the change. 

“Employees who have bought or are buying 
homes that ‘they must leave are guaranteed pro- 
tection from loss, as the railroad will either pur- 
chase the homes at a fair value or will make good 
any loss resulting from a forced sale at less than 
reasonable value. 

“The company will transfer to Omaha, without 
expense to the employees, all their household 
effects, will pay traveling expenses for the work- 
ers and their families, and living expenses at 
Omaha for forty-eight hours after the arrival of 
their household goods. 

“This arrangement marks a high point in em- 
ployer-employee relationship. Policies such as the 
Union Pacific has determined upon are the best 
possible insurance of industrial peace.” 

ee ee 


That Japanese “Incident” 


The Japanese government recently has felt 
impelled to make representations to the govern- 
ment of the United States against the action of a 
magazine in New York which printed a cartoon 
showing the Japanese emperor pulling a jinrikisha. 
It was an insult to the divine person of the em- 
peror. 

A correspondent has furnished the “Literary 
Digest” with a clipping from the “Japan Adver- 


| tiser” of May 5, 1922, which shows the Prince of 


Wales also in the act of pulling a jinrikisha at 
Nikko, during his visit to Japan. 

The difference between Oriental and Occidental 
viewpoint is aptly illustrated in the manner in 
which the two incidents were regarded by the prin- 
cipals involved, The prince, who also will occupy 
a throne “by divine right,” is shown in the half- 
tone with a smile on his face, and is quoted as 
saying at the time that it was “easily the most 
amusing experience of the trip.” 

When a nation, like an individual, goes around 
with a chip on its shoulder it may be expected 
that someone will knock it off. 

ee 


The social security bill was the first of President 
Roosevelt’s major reform measures to pass both 
houses of Congress. He recommended the enact- 
ment of the measure last January. 
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Distribution of Wealth Foreseen 


Labor’s position regarding the question of 
wealth distribution was expressed by William 
Green, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, four years ago in his keynote speech to 
the 1931 convention of the Federation. He de- 
clared that unemployment is largely caused by the 
action of corporation owners who accumulate great 
wealth by imposing low wages, and consequently 
small buying power, upon the workers. Declaring 
that this evil should be remedied by adopting la- 
bor’s demand for wages and buying power high 
enough so that the earnings of industry “shall be 
equitably distributed among the working men and 
women who made this wealth possible,’ Green 
added that if the corporations refused to grant this 
just demand labor would “call upon the govern- 
ment to exercise its taxing power by distributing 
these large fortunes back to the people.” 

The 1931 convention of the A. F. of L. indorsed 
the position taken by Green. Subsequent conven- 
tions re-indorsed it. The principle involved has 
found expression in a modest way in the $250,- 
000,000 tax bill which the House of Representa- 
tives passed. 

————E_E 


How Holding Companies Work 

If either House or Senate lobby committee 
tries to follow H. C. Hopson through his tortuous 
climb, to the point where he became the biggest 
holding company magnate in the country, it will 
need the most expert guidance that can be found. 
The structure of the Associated Gas and Electric 
Co., which is the other self of Hopson, is as intri- 
cate and as far underground as that of the Cata- 
combs. 

Moody’s Manual of 1934 devotes 101 large pages 
of fine type to the A. G. & E. and its subsidiaries, 
and still leaves a thousand questions unanswered, 
more particularly the all-important questions: 
How did Hopson and Mange get control of the 
huge aggregation? and what has become of the 
money which the public, as consumers and 
investors alike, have poured into the maw of 
the A. G. & E.? 

As to how investors have fared, there is, for- 
tunately, other testimony. The controlling stock 
of A. G. & E. is Class A stock, 7,000,000 shares 
of par value $1 each. When the suckers were bit- 
ing in 1929 Class A shares of A. G. & E. sold 
on the market at $72.62 each. Some three years 
later the same shares sold at 25 cents each. They 
are selling now at from 62 to 75 cents each. 

If the committees will take these facts, and 
insist that Hopson explain, they will at least make 
the public understand how the holding company 


works. 2 

The Senate Committee on Education and Labor 
said of the Walsh bill, which passed the Senate 
last week: “It will end the present paradoxical 
and unfair situation in which the government, on 
the one hand, urges employers to maintain and 
uphold fair wage standards and, on the other hand, 
gives vast orders for supplies and construction to 
the lowest bidder who does not sympathize with 
and fights hardest against labor and social wel- 
fare policies.” 

The tragic deaths of Will Rogers and Wiley 
Post in Alaska, when their plane cracked up near 
Point Barrow, cast a gloom over the entire coun- 
try unequaled in its history. Owing to radio, air- 
planes and motion pictures, which had publicized 
the two men to an extent hitherto impossible, 
almost the entire population felt the loss as a per- 
sonal one. Whatever may be done in the way of 
perpetuating their memory in stone~and marble, 
the greatest monument to Will Rogers and his 
intrepid flying companion will be the spontaneous 
expressions of grief from personages in all walks 
of life. It was a marvelous tribute to the memory 
of two gallant souls, 
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How to Grow High Wages 
By N. D. ALPER: 
Unemployment Is Man-made 

When Henry Ford was being “kidded” all up 
and down the State of Michigan because of that 
funny-looking “gasoline buggy” he was preparing 
to disrupt the highway system of every nation 
under the sun. He was bound to change our.man- 
ner and speed of going places. Few people are 
capable of even partially appreciating all the 
work Ford performed in developing his automo- 
bile. He needed parts and “gadgets” the village 
blacksmith never heard of and did not have the 
machinery (capital goods) to make. He needed 
materials that could not be secured, but which 
would engage huge factories in their production 
in the future. 

In the early days Ford’s contraption frequently 
broke down. A bearing, or ignition, or some part 
failed. At no time could Ford, with all his genius 
mechanical, vision the automobile as it is today. 
He couldn’t plan it; he had to grow it. Part by 
part he improved and so built the whole. It seems 
as though all real progress, even in the perfection 
of government by the people, must go through this 
growing process. Except step by step, with an 
ideal always in mind, no group of people can suc- 
cessfully plan it very far ahead. 

The automobile forced the building of new and 
modern highways. But while picturing the wide 
ribbons of concrete with their smooth flowing 
curves, do not think of it as a modern invention. 
The ancient Romans had highways, and good ones, 
too. The want of the people for the automobile, 
a recognized improvement in the old business of 
transportation, developed the cement and oil 
industries; built factories, garages and filling sta- 
tions; developed great demands for materials of 
many kinds that could only be secured from our 
mother earth. It set thousands of men producing 
in thousands of places. It stimulated the exchange 
of the products of labor throughout the world. 
Now we have the airplane, the radio, television 
and air conditioning. There is no end to it. The 
development and perfection of one useful thing 
leads to many others. Such is the way of progress! 

Even his noble highness, Astor the Third, Duke 
of New York, American peer of privilege, might 
well tire of his $3,000,000 yacht upon setting eyes 
on a stream-lined, futuristic designed model cost- 
ing $5,000,000. “I’ll have that some day,” you can 
almost hear him say, “when land-rent collections 
pick up a little.’ When we speak of man’s wants 
being unlimited we do not confine our remarks to 
the less wealthy men and women. We include the 
millionaires as well. The law of unlimited wants 
is true of all) Human wants move ever forward 
like the horizon before us, and continually beckén 
labor and capital to “follow me.” “Catch me if you 
can,” they seem to say. 

Now if it is true that human wants are un- 
limited, and it is, then it must likewise follow, as 
the night follows the day, that the need for labor 
and capital to satisfy human wants is likewise 
unlimited. Wants mean jobs; all attainable wants 
are potential jobs. Human wants, free to unfold 
and develop, must at all times be out in front of 
the ability of labor and capital to satisfy those 
wants, At no time and at no place in the history 
of the world has labor and capital ever caught up 
with total human wants; and there is no likelihood 
they ever will. That is the natural order of 
things. If this natural order does not exist in 
fact, is it not for us to find out why? Must we 
not try to locate the “key log” in the jam? What 
have our people done or neglected to do? What 
have “law makers” who worked for the special 
interests done while the people slept that prevents 
the natural condition from existing? What laws 
have we failed to undo? Why unemployment? 

(Copyright, 1935, by N. D. Alper) 
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Success of Deposit Insurance. 
Shown by Report of Official 


Insurance of bank deposits has well nigh abol- 
ished bank failures, according to a report just 
issued, covering the eighteen-month period ending 
June 30, by Leo T. Crowley, chairman of the 
board of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration. 

In those eighteen months twenty-two banks 
carrying insurance have failed. All but three of 
them had been put in liquidation by June 30. 
More than 93 per cent of the total deposits in 
these banks were covered by insurance. There 
were 26,000 accounts, 99 per cent of which were 
fully insured. 

By contrast, the report shows that fifty-one other 
banking institutions, not members of the F.D.I.C., 
had closed their doors the same eighteen months, 
with deposits seven times as great as those of the 
insured banks that failed. 

The report also points out that in the ten-year 
period ending with 1930, 7066 banks failed, with 
deposits totaling $2,478,831,000. This, of course, 
does not include the final crash, when every bank 
in the nation was closed. 

———_@____—_ 


Hosiery Workers Protest Abuse 
Of Vocational Training Plan 


A clear-cut program was adopted by the twenty- 
fourth annual convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Hosiery Workers condemning the so- 
called vocational training courses conducted by 
the public school system throughout the: United 
States, where carried on in any industrial estab- 
lishment. 

This issue was forced upon the attention of the 
hosiery workers as a result of the operation of a 
vocational training unit in the Ajax Hosiery 
Mills, Phoenixville, Pa., and in other plants in that 
state. The Ajax Company was able to have “stu- 
dents” do productive work for months without 
pay under this scheme. The vocational training 
unit was right in the plant, and the teacher, a 
former mill boss, was paid out of local, state and 
federal school funds. 

o_—__—__ 
BUSINESS RECUPERATION 

For the first time since the beginning of the 
depression, a week has gone by without a single 
unfavorable dividend change, according to the 
regular report of the Standard Statistics Com- 
pany. Favorable changes during the week end- 
ing August 17 numbered fourteen, against seven- 
teen in the previous week. Included in this total 
were eight extras and three initial payments. 


The Bankrupts 


Where once was vigilance for Freedom’s 
sake 
Now Vigilantes ride; 
And in the very name of Freedom, break 
And kill, on every side. 


Saddists and patro-maniacs, they rave 
Of Flag, and Law, and State; 

The very sanctities they so would save 
So do they violate. 


So have the mighty, all the ages through, 
Made of their own defense 
A damned and doomed self-slaved, self- 
wrecking crew, 


Bankrupt of soul and sense. 


—Robert Whitaker. 
Los Gatos, Calif. 


Fighting Fascism 


European labor is hailing the recent affiliation 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
with the International Clothing Workers’ Federa- 
tion as an important step toward world labor 
unity and an encouragement to European work- 
ers in their fight against Fascism. 

The International Federation of Trade Unions 
points out that the affiliation of the big American 
clothing unions (the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union has been a member for some 
time) has enabled the Clothing Workers’ Federa- 
tion to make up the loss of members caused by 
the compulsory withdrawal of the German and 
Austrian organizations following the triumph of 
Fascism in their countries. “This success must be 
unique among the internationals,” the I. F. T. U. 
remarks. 

* * * 


French labor knows as well as American labor 
that attempts to balance government budgets at 
the expense of government workers’ wages con- 
stitute a disastrous blow at national buying 
power, and as a consequence the French workers 
are putting up a militant fight against Premier 
Laval’s wage-cutting “deflation” policy. 

The French National Trade Union Center 
(C.G.T.) acted promptly after the Laval “econ- 
omy” measures were announced, setting forth its 
position in a resolution which first of all affirmed 
the C.G.T.’s steady opposition to a policy of de- 
flation, because up till now it has only helped to 
aggravate the economic crisis, endanger the cur- 
rency and throttle the international exchange of 
goods, It again raised an energetic protest against 
the fact that, in spite of the disastrous effects of 
the deflationist policy pursued up till now, the 
same useless method of combatting the crisis is 
again being employed by the government. 

* * * 

The resolution also states that it “is an illusion 
to hope that such negative means can balance the 
budget. . . . The executive of the C.G.T. states 
most emphatically that to overcome the present 
position, a constructive policy is necessary, which 
shall take an entirely new line and that all the 
measures adopted up till now, including those just 
promulgated, only succeed in paralyzing industry 
still further. A constructive policy can be put into 
effect by the application of the labor plan for 
social reconstruction, drawn up by the C.G.T. In 
expressing this view, the C.G.T. executive realizes 
that it is defending not only the immediate inter- 
ests of the workers of all classes, but the interests 
of the community.” 

The Federation of Unions affiliated to the 
C.G.T., which cover all grades of workers in the 
public services, has entered a particularly strong 
protest against the budget again being “balanced” 
—but then only on paper!—at the expense of just 
this class of wage-earners. The “Peuple” describes 
the 29 decrees promulgated by Laval as an act of 
violence and asks whethér national industry can 
possibly stand such “blood-letting,” for “this is 
an operation of which the extent far exceeds any- 
thing it is possible to imagine.” 

————_ @______ 
RANGERS TRAP INCENDIARIES 


Capture and arrest of incendiaries within twelve 
hours after they had started disastrous fires in 
the Shasta and Sequoia national forests is part of 
the law enforcement record of the Forest Service 
in the national forests of California for the past 
two months, according to a statement by Regional 
Forester S. B. Shaw. In two other cases the 
incendiary suspects have been arrested and await 
trial in the Federal Court. Capture of one incen- 
diary was aided by aeroplane by the Forest Ser- 
vice officers. 


Millinery Workers’ 
Organization Drive 
Cinches 35-Hour Week 


Gains won by the millinery workers during the 
operation of the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
including the thirty-five-hour and five-day work- 
week, are made permanent in all of the millinery 
markets of the nation as a result of a series of col- 
lective agreements which have just been negotiated 
and ratified, Max Zaritsky, president of the Cap and 
Millinery Department, United Hatters, Cap and 
Millinery Workers’ International Union, announced 
in New York following his return from St. Louis, 
where the last of these agreements was signed. 

Approximately © 10,000 workers, representing 
about one-third of the number engaged in the 
industry, are affected by these agreements. They 
cover, besides St. Louis, which is the third largest 
millinery center, Chicago, which is the second 
largest, Milwaukee and Philadelphia. 

The adoption of these agreements makes the 
thirty-five hour week universal for about 85 per 
cent of the industry which is unionized. In New 
York, where the bulk of the union membership 
is located, and where almost 20,000 workers belong 
to the union, the thirty-five hour week has been 
in effect by collective agreement for the past year 
and one-half. 

The victory of the millinery workers, won with- 
out a strike in any of the nation’s millinery cen- 
ters, was achieved as a result of an intensive 
organization drive undertaken by the union imme- 
diately following the Supreme Court decision in- 
validating the Recovery Act. 

———_ @___ 


Atlantic City Convention Call 
Of American Federation of Labor 


Under date of August 3 the executive council 
of the American Federation of Labor has issued 
the official call for the fifty-fifth annual convention 
of the organization, which will be held in West- 
minster Hall, Chelsea Hotel, Morris avenue and 
Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J., beginning at 10 
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o’clock Monday morning, October 7, 1935, and 
continuing in session from day to day until the 
business of the convention shall have been com- 
pleted. 

The usual information relative to representation 
is included in the call. Central bodies and state 
federations, local unions not having a national or 
international union, and federal labor unions are 
entitled to one delegate. Only bona fide wage 
workers who are not members of or eligible to 
membership in other trade unions are eligible as 
delegates from federal labor unions. 

The importance of sending delegates to this ses- 
sion is urged upon all organizations entitled to 
representation. The report of the executive coun- 
cil, which will contain reference to the activities 
of the Federation in organization work, legisla- 
tive policies, attitude toward economic and social 
questions and recommendations on future policies, 
will be given careful consideration. 

Convention rules, hotel accommodations, rail- 
road rates and other information is given in the 
circular, which should be carefully perused by 
those intending to attend the convention. 


o____ 
EUREKA LUMBER STRIKERS’ TRIAL 


In an effort to “insure a fair trial” and “to do 
everything possible to organize public opinion on 
behalf of the defendants,” Robert Whittaker, for- 
mer minister, Mrs. Whittaker and Mr. Patterson, 
members of the Northern California Branch of the 
National Committee for the Defense of Political 
prisoners, went to Eureka, Calif., August 6, to 
observe the trials of fifty-five workers held on 
“riot” charges in connection with the lumber 
strike there. The arrests were made on June 21 
after police fired into a picket line of unarmed 
men, killing William Kaarte and Harold Edland 
and wounding eight others. 


Post Office Clerks 


The National Federation of Post Office Clerks 
is busily preparing for its biennial convention in 
Atlanta, Ga., beginning Labor Day. Some 5000 
delegates and visitors are expected. 

Many distinguished visitors will attend and ad- 
dress the convention, and numerous members of 
both houses of Congress have been extended invi- 
tations. 

The Federation membership is composed of 
clerks in first and second-class post offices 
throughout the continental area of the United 
States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and Alaska. 
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Campaign Is Launched 
To Combat Terrorism 


Since the collapse of the N.R.A. the workers in 
the millinery industry have been at the mercy of 
every greedy employer, according to Carmen 
Lucia, International organizer for that craft. 

She declares that hours were increased from 
thirty-five to forty per week without compensa- 
tion for the additional hours. Saturday work has 
become the usual order of things, and time and 
one-half or one-third has disappeared with the 
“blue eagle.” Hiring of apprentices is being widely 
practiced by the millinery manufacturers of this 
city despite the fact that the market is already 
glutted with experienced millinery workers. The 
millinery manufacturers are pitting the unskilled 
against the skilled, ruthlessly holding the appren- 
tices as swords over the heads of the legitimate 
skilled workers. The influx of these inexperienced 
workers has tended to lower the standard of wages 
and conditions in the millinery industry to the 
lowest possible level. 

One of the largest millinery houses in this city 
is coercing and intimidating workers against join- 
ing the union, one member of the firm going so 
far as to make “soapbox” speeches in the shop, 
pointing out the danger of belonging to a union, 
“All they want is your money,” he has been 
quoted as saying. This firm, as well as others, 
has threatened to discharge anyone who is seen 
taking a circular or attending meetings. 

A campaign against such terrorism in the shops 
is being launched by the Millinery Workers’ 
Union, Local No. 40 of the United Hatters, Cap 
and Millinery Workers’ Union, affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. Miss Carmen 
Lucia, who is in charge of the campaign, has 
appeared at meetings of various bodies, including 
the San Francisco Labor Council, urging co- 
operation in making this drive a success and ask- 
ing for moral and active support, which has been 
readily given. 

A mass meeting was held last night at the 
union’s headquarters, 1212 Market street, to which 
all millinery workers, union and non-union, were 
invited. 

TO INVESTIGATE MEAT COSTS 

Charging big packing companies are responsible 
for the high cost of meat, which has caused Detroit 
housewives to boycott butcher shops, Representa- 
tive John D. Dingell has asked for an investiga- 
tion by a select House committee of five members 
of “the spread between the price paid to the pro- 
ducers for hogs, cattle and sheep, and the price 
paid by the consumer for meat and other edible 
meat products.” 

—_———_q___ 
BETTER CHANCE FOR HEAVEN 

Oh, well, if the government keeps on it is com- 
forting to know that not a soul in the country will 
have to bear Andrew Carnegie’s reproach, that the 
man who dies rich dies disgraced.—Boston “Eve- 
ning Transcript.” 
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Security Wage Termed 
Blow at Union Rates 


A revolt that has been brewing among union 
members in New York for some time against the 
so-called “subsistence” wage scales ordered by offi- 
cials in Washington for the $4,000,000,000 work 
relief program culminated ‘in a walkout of around 
15,000 skilled workers from Works Progress Ad- 
ministration projects. 


General Hugh S. Johnson, in charge of the re- 
lief projects in New York City, read a long state- 
ment before a meeting of the Central Trades and 
Labor Council at which 160 men representing all 
the unions involved in the dispute were present, 
but did not succeed in stopping the walkout. 

The controversy hinges on the wage rates per 
hour. The Works Progress Administration scale, 
which supplanted the old work relief pay schedule, 
gives a maximum of $93.50 monthly to a skilled 
employee for 120 hours of labor. This is a little 
less than 78 cents per hour, and is practically one- 
half the Plumbers’ Union rate of $1.50. Under the 
former scale the workers were paid a maximum of 
$69.90 but worked only four to eight days for that 
amount. 


Common laborers who were paid from $48 to 
$52 a month of ninety-six hours must work twenty- 
four hours longer for $55 under the Works Prog- 
ress Administration “security wage.” 


George Meany, president of the New York State 
Federation of Labor and chairman of the W.P.A. 
strike committee, predicted that the 15,000 men 
already ordered out would be supplemented by 
unorganized common labor and “white collar” 
workers who had formed an organization of their 
own. 

Neither the strike leaders nor the strikers were 
moved by the ultimatum issued by Harry L. Hop- 
kins, head of the W.P.A., from Washington, to 
the effect that the strikers could either work or go 
without federal relief of any sort. 

“We are taking people on relief rolls and giving 
them a security wage,” Hopkins said. “If they 
don’t want to work for it they don’t have to. What 
happens to them after that is not our business but 
the concern of their own states.” 


Fears Nation-Wide Strikes 

Strikes of Works Progress Administration 
workers all over the country were visioned as a 
possibility by William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, in a statement 
made on behalf of the executive council of the 
Federation, in session at Atlantic City, N. J. 

Green said that “all day we have been receiving 
reports from all sections of the country of skilled 
workers expressing dissatisfaction over the se- 
curity wage being paid to those who are being 
transferred from the relief rolls to work projects 
under the W.P.A. : 

“A strike has already started in New York and 
is being threatened in Boston, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Kansas City, Cleveland, San Francisco, 
Seattle and other cities. 

“In New York there is every indication that the 
strike will become city-wide, and there is no tell- 
ing what proportions it will assume nationally. 

“We have had no word from Harry Hopkins of 
any proposed change. 

“We tried very hard to avoid this condition by 
the insertion of the prevailing-wage clause in the 
public works measure, but Congress defeated it. 
Now they can see the mistake. There is nothing 
we can do about it now. The law is passed and 
there it is.” 


ae 


Always demand the union card, label and button. 
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WAR PLANS DECREASE ITALIAN JOBLESS 
Dispatches received in Washington from Rome 
state that figures compiled by the Fascist Con- 
federation of Industry reveal a smaller number of 
unemployed than at any time since 1930. Since 
Italy began active preparations for war against 
Ethiopia the number of employees in industry has 
increased 10 per cent, the statement said. It was 
admitted that most of the re-employed workers 
are engaged in the preparation of war material. 


a a 
HIGHER WAGES FOR CARMEN 


Over 2000 street car motormen, conductors and 
bus operators, shopmen and barnmen employed 
by the Capital Transit Company, Washington, 
D. C., won a wage increase amounting to around 
$700,000 annually in the arbitration award made 
by a board consisting of Frank W. Swacker, for- 
mer examiner of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, chairman; Charlton Ogburn, A. F. of L. 
attorney, selected to represent the local union of 
the Amalgamated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employees of America, and Edmund 
L. Jones, a lawyer, representing the company. 


Federation Officials 
Elated Over Victory 


The executive council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor was greatly pleased with the action 
of Congress in passing the bill granting the forty- 
hour week to 235,000 postal service employees, 
made up largely of post office cletks, letter car- 
riers and railway mail clerks, William Green, presi- 
dent of the Federation, declared in Atlantic City, 
N. J., at the close of the day’s session of the coun- 
cil’s meeting, which received the news of the fa- 
vorable action of the Senate on the measure. It 
had already passed the House of Representatives. 

Green interpreted the success of the measure as 
a well-earned victory for the Federation, which 
threw the entire strength of the organization back 
of the bill during its consideration in both branches 
of the federal Congress at Washington. 

“We certainly were delighted to learn of the 
passage of the measure,” he said. “The Federation 
had supported it vigorously and we now feel that 
Congress has given full recognition to the eco- 
nomic philosophy the Federation has long advo- 
cated for the unemployment problem. 

“This reduction of four hours a week in some 
cases and eight hours in others will solve many 
difficult employment problems and_ will create 
added work for the long list of substitutes in vari- 
ous branches of the postal service. 

“We see this as an outstanding legislative 
achievement, a real victory. You must also remem- 
ber that we had their last pay cut restored earlier 
in this session of Congress.” 


Senate Adopts Bill 
For N.R.A.Code Wages 


With an amendment limiting its operation to 
two years instead of three, the Senate has adopted 
without a second vote the Walsh bill, which im- 
poses N.R.A. code wages and hours on industries 
having dealings with the government. It now 
goes to the House. 

Specifically the bill requires that employees of 
any organization contracting to furnish supplies 
or services to the government or to any agency 
using federal funds “will be paid not less than 
such minimum rates of pay and employed not to 
exceed such maximum hours as shall be designated 
specifically or by reference in the invitation to 
bid.” 

Federal Reserve banks or other such institutions 
were exempt from application of the measure. 

The Black bill, which would have clamped a 
thirty-hour week on all industries engaging in 
inter-state commerce, was defeated, 61 to 23. 

The measure also covers persons benefiting from 
contracts, loans or grants where federal funds 
are involved, directly or indirectly, including sub- 
contractors and supplies to the principal contractor. 
Violations of contract provisions would be subject 
to severe penalties. 

The committee pointed out that although the 
invalidated code provisions had been voluntarily 
retained by some employers there was nothing in 
existing law to prevent a return in government 
contracts to wages, hours and child and convict 
labor which prevailed prior to the N.R.A. 

The committee held that making the labor 
standards provided in the measure mandatory “on 
projects financed wholly or in part with federal 
funds should in due course encourage private 
industry voluntarily to adopt like standards, there- 
by increasing purchasing power and improving 
the general conditions of our citizens.” 

ee Sees 

Senorita (bragging a bit)—I’m one girl in a 
thousand. Senor—Who’s been telling you about 
my past?—Ex. 
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Run o’ the Hook 


(This department is conducted by the president of 
San Francisco Typographical Union No. 21) 


An adjourned meeting of San Francisco Typo- 
graphical Union will be held at 1 o’clock p. m. 
next Sunday, August 25, in Convention Hall, 
Labor Temple, corner of Sixteenth and Capp 
streets, when further consideration will be given 
the report of the scale committee on the proposed 
newspaper contract and the business carried over 
from last Sunday’s meeting concluded. 


With all officers present, San Francisco Typo- 
graphical Union No. 21 convened in monthly meet- 
ing at 1:05 p. m. last Sunday and attacked a pro- 
gram of business that required more than five 
hours to assimilate “and then some,” as a portion 
of it was not reached, thus necessitating an ad- 
journed meeting, which will be held in Convention 
Hall of the Labor Temple at 1 o’clock next Sun- 
day afternoon. . . . The membership statement 
showed that none had been suspended for any 
cause during the preceding month, and that there 
was an enrollment of 1470 members on August 17, 
as against 1469 on July 21. ... The statement of 
the condition of the union’s funds and the report 
of the auditing committee were approved... . 
Propositions for membership filed by G. J. Part- 
mann, J. F. Pender, Avis Rerat and James Wil- 
liams were given their first presentation and re- 
ferred to the membership committee for investiga- 
tion and report to the September meeting of the 
union. ... The recommendations of the apprentice 
committee on a number of apprentices who had 
been given examinations for rating and advance- 
ment were concurred in by the union. Ernest E. 
Rae, son of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Rae and brother 
of Joseph F. and Bertram Rae, all journeyman 
members of Typographical Union No. 21, was 
obligated as an apprentice member. . . . Herbert 
Fahey, Ellen F. Heady and Donald May were re- 
ceived into the union as journeymen. ... The plan 
proposed by the executive committee for the con- 
tinuance of relief for members of the union unable 
to obtain sustaining employment was provocative 
of extended debate. The proposal as originally sub- 
mitted was adopted. ... The special Labor Day 
Committee presented a comprehensive report cov- 
ering its activities since the July meeting of the 
union and outlining plans thus far made for the 
union’s participation in the parade. The committee, 
whose recommendations were unanimously 
adopted, is working hard toward having the union 
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. . An application 
for the old-age pension was approved. ... At this 
point of the proceedings adjournment of the meet- 
ing was taken until Sunday, August 25, when con- 
sideration of the scale committee’s report will be 
resumed, 


make a creditable showing. . 


Albert Donner Shipaugh, born in Salt Lake 
City, March 12, 1859, passed away at his home in 
Sparks, Nev., near Reno, Friday morning, August 
16, 1935, of myocarditis. Mr. Shipaugh became a 
member of Sedalia (Mo.) Typographical Union in 
September, 1884, and was a continuous member of 
the I. T. U. to the end, and always interested in 
labor affairs. In his younger days he traveled 
much and worked in many different towns, finally 
settling in St. Louis, where he worked on the 
“Post-Dispatch.” After the cyclone of 1896, in 
which his home was wrecked, he moved eastward 
and worked in Toledo, then went to New York 
City, where he worked for a number of years on 
the “American-Journal.” About 1908 he came west 
again, worked a while in Reno and other parts of 
Nevada, and then came to San Francisco and 
worked on the “Examiner” until about 1919, when 
he returned to Nevada and established a home in 
Sparks. During his membership in No. 21 he was 
always interested in the union’s affairs and during 
the convention in 1911 served on one of its impor- 
tant committees. In Nevada he took a very active 
part in labor affairs, serving as president of the 
Nevada State Federation of Labor in 1926, and 
later was made a lifetime honorary member of the 
Reno Central Trades and Labor Council with all 
the privileges of a delegate. At the I. T. U. con- 
vention in Seattle in 1929 he represented Reno 
Union. He was a member of St. Cecile Lodge, 
F. & A. M,, and the Knights Templar of New 
York City, and belonged to the Shrine in Reno. 
Besides his widow, Jessie Shipaugh, he leaves one 
daughter, Mrs. Clyde Alfnutt of Chevy Chase, Md., 
and two sons, William Allen Shipaugh of the Reno 
Printing Company, and Clarence J. Shipaugh of 
the San Francisco ‘‘Examiner.” The funeral ser- 
vices were held in Reno on Sunday afternoon, Au- 
gust 17, by Reno Lodge No. 13, F. & A. M., and 
at 7:30 p. m. the remains were accompanied to the 
train by a union labor escort and shipped to Sacra- 
mento for cremation, according to his wishes. The 
same characteristics that endeared him to so many 
here in San Francisco created a host of friends in 
Reno and Sparks to regret his passing. 

Buddy, says one of our plain-spoken members, 
men and times do change! Hoover was granting 
two autos for every garage; the printerman was 
guaranteeing to himself a trip around the world at 
the expense of the stock market—and whatnot. 
When along comes a dutiful substitute seeking a 
day’s work, Ain’t that fine? the “plain-spoken” one 
would query. Inquiring which department was 
best chance, said knight of the road was advised 
machine side was most likely. Thereupon he was 
put to work for the day by a much relieved regu- 
lar. The above quoted was not especially familiar 
with the linotype, but the regular had a sub—and 
that was that. And did that hombre set type! He 
admits he corrected more matter than was con- 
tained in one daily. Did we say times and men 
change? We were gratified this week-end by a 
visit to the “Chronicle” of A. E. Haines, publisher 
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of the Nevadan “Times,” in quest of a couple of 
linotypes for his ever-growing paper. Does he 
wish the local Typographical Union and the boys 
of the “Chronicle” chapel well? It would require 
something longer than a yardstick to measure the 
esteem in which they are held by Mr. Haines. 


Extry! Extry!! The position of the Allied Print- 
ing Trades division in the Labor Day parade has 
been changed from the fifth to the fourth division, 
and the place of assembly to Spear street (south 
of Market) instead of Drumm street. The head of 
the parade will move promptly at 10 a. m., and our 
division will fall into line very shortly thereafter, 
Men and women members, proprietors and ap- 
prentices—all are asked to lend their presence in 
the line. There will be no conveyances provided, 
and all must march. A very limited number of 
tickets may be available for seats in the stands 
at the Civic Center, but will be given only to aged 
and infirm members. No. 21 will enter a float. 
Again we would urge it is up to the individual 
member to make the union’s numerical showing. 

The death of Annie May Davy at her home in 
San Francisco last week brought sorrow to the 
hearts of her many friends. Mrs. Davy had been 
a patient sufferer many months before being re- 
lieved of her pain by the Angel of Death. She was 
the devoted wife of William M. Davy and the loy- 
ing mother of Clarence A. Davy, both of whom 
are members of the San Francisco “News” chapel 
and to whom the sympathy of their fellow crafts- 
men is extended. Following services of the most 
impressive character, the body of Mrs. Davy was 
laid to rest in Cypress Lawn Memorial Park last 
Saturday. 

R. A. Nelgner, member of Typographical Union 
No. 21, now retired from the trade and residing in 
Alhambra, Calif., visited union headquarters last 
Monday. Mr. Nelgner bore no evidence of harsh 
treatment by the famed (?) climate of the South- 
land. He was accompanied by Mrs. Nelgner, and 
said his sojourn in San Francisco would expire 
with the close of this week. 

Niels C. Peterson, former member of the R. H. 
Halle Company, trade linotypers, died in this city 
August 20 of myocarditis, which had confined him 
to his home many months. Mr. Peterson was a 
native Californian, having been born at Stockton 
fifty-two years ago. His affiliation with -Typo- 
graphical Union No. 21 has been continuous since 
October, 1914. He was also a member of Golden 
West Lodge No. 455, F. & A. M. Immediate sur- 
vivors of Mr, Peterson are his widow, Mrs. Lillie 
M. Peterson; a son, Dr. Lowell N. Peterson, and 
a daughter, Mrs. Harriet Barnes. Mr. Peterson’s 
funeral services were held yesterday at a local 
funeral home. Condolences of the membership of 
the Typographical Union are extended to the be- 
reaved of Mr. Peterson’s family. 


Call-Bulletins—By “Hoot” 

The chapel wishes to offer its sympathy to 
William Davy and family on the death of his 
wife, mother of Clarence Davy, foreman of the 
“News.” Mr. Davy was formerly foreman of the 
“Call.” 

George Mitchell, proofreader, always on the 
alert to gather information, begged, borrowed or 
stole a pass to go on the famous catwalk, but has 
it framed as one of those “might have been” sou- 
venirs, without using it. 

Melvin Luscia, wishing to get in shape to use 
the strap on his youngster, tried stopping the arm 
of his linotype machine going up the other day. 
Just as it was getting ready to lift him off the 
floor he remembered to let go. 

“Deacon” Folger is going in for better candy 
these days; says the ordinary kind is not good 
enough for him, Needless to say the boys are 
heartily in favor of the idea. 

———— 
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Mailer Notes 


By LEROY C. SMITH 


The regular August meeting of No. 18 had a 
good attendance. Larry Lytell, graduate appren- 
tice, “Examiner” chapel, was obligated a jour- 
neyman. Bernard Berliner, succeeds him as ap- 
prentice. Harry Lytell and Arthur (“Moses”) 
Berliner, respectively proud “daddies” of the youth- 
ful journeyman and apprentice, have held regular 
situations in the “Examiner” chapel for some 
years, Harry Lytell being assistant foreman. 

Arthur (“Moses”) Berliner now drives a brand 
new high-powered auto (depression?). 

The Labor Day committee gave a good report. 
The committee has been active and anticipates the 
union will be well represented by members in the 
parade. The union donated a $10 prize, the winner 
to be one of the members parading Labor Day. 
It was voted to share in the expense of the band 
engaged by Typographical Union No. 21. 

Reports made by delegates to the Allied Print- 
ing Trades and Labor Councils contained timely 
observations of the trend of events in local labor 
circles, pertinent suggestions and friendly admoni- 
tions which members should take into serious con- 
sideration, especially as regards the union label 
and what it stands for. 

James (Jimmy) Molloy made application for 
reinstatement as journeyman member. 

R. Saunders, former member of Oklahoma 
Mailers’ Union, deposited an honorable I. T. U. 
withdrawal card, which was accepted. 

Frank Barry, who was admitted to the Union 
Printers’ Home, writes much in praise of the 
Home, stating the treatment given him there has 
benefited him considerably. 

Frank Raubinger, foreman of the “Call-Bulletin,” 
and Louis Kaplan of that chapel are vacationing in 
the country. 

It is reported a new publication called the 
“Morning Press” is soon to make its appearance 
in this city. An independent, live-wire publication 
would fill a long-felt want in the metropolis of 
San Francisco. 

The mailers of Youngstown, Ohio, have been 
granted a charter by the executive council of the 
I. T. U. The new union is not affiliated with the 
M. T. D. U.—fortunately for all concerned. 
I. T. U, Representative Charles E. Lougheed is 
assisting the new union in negotiating a wage 
scale and contract. Youngstown is the fourth 
mailer union recently chartered by the I. T. U. 
bearing no affiliation with the M. T. D. U. Be- 
sides these four unions, there are, of course, the 
very much alive “outlaw” unions—Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Cincinnati, Washington, D. C., Toronto 
and San Francisco. Though the charter of Boston 
Mailers’ Union was withdrawn by the I. T. U., 
owing to court litigation by some thirty members 
of that union, the balance of the membership of 
that union are still “outlaws,” paying dues directly 
to the secretary-treasurer of the I. T. U.—proof 
sufficient that an M. T. D. U. is simply excess 


baggage. 2 
Union Labor Given Preference 
On Federal Work-Relief Projects 


Harry L. Hopkins has given permission for em- 
ployment of union labor exclusively, whether on 
relief rolls or not, on all work-relief projects car- 
ried out under contract, says an Associated Press 
dispatch. 

The order, applying to both skilled and unskilled 
labor, in effect returned all heavy construction— 
including slum clearance, non-federal P.W.A. and 
rivers and harbors projects—to their status under 
the old P.W.A. program. 

It provided that contractors who so desired 
might recruit both skilled and unskilled labor 
from union rolls instead of from the United States 


LABOR CLARION 


employment service. Preference, however, must 
be given such members on relief, and the con- 
tractor may go to the employment service for 
labor if sufficient men are not provided within 
forty-eight hours after he presents his request to 
the union. 


The new policy was supported by Secretary 
Ickes, who had contended there were not suffi- 
cient skilled construction workmen on relief to 
carry out heavy contracts. It was as well a con- 
cession to the building trades unions. 

ee Serene 
“BEE WISE” 


Walking through a field with a friend a man 
took his long whip and expertly flicked individ- 
ual bees off the flowers. When they came to a 
hive of bees he held his whip quietly in his hand. 
“Why don’t you take a shot at the whole hive?” 
his friend asked. “No, thanks—they are organ- 
ized.”—Carmen Lucia. 

Se 


3500 GARMENT WORKERS STRIKE 


Over 3500 employees of eighty plants manufac- 
turing women’s garments in Montreal, Canada, 
struck following a refusal of 25 per cent of the 
manufacturers to accept a contract signed by the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
and the Manufacturers’ Council. 


oe —-—_—_ 
Judge M. J. Roche Is Nominated 
For Vacant Federal Judgeship 


Superior Judge Michael J. Roche of San Fran- 
cisco was nominated by President Roosevelt on 
Wednesday last for the lifetime $10,000-a-year 
judgeship of the District Federal Court of North- 
ern California, filling the vacancy caused by the 
death of Federal Judge Frank H. Kerrigan. 


The naming of Judge Roche was a surprise. 
Representative Clarence F. Lea of Santa Rosa was 
expected to be the choice for the vacancy. 

Marcel Cerf, noted local attorney, was on the 
eve of being named to the post when he died in 
June, 

Judge Roche is a member of the San Francisco 
Molders’ Union. 

————-@__—_—__ 


DEATHS IN UNION RANKS 


Municipal Carmen’s Union, Division 518, lost 
three of its members by death recently. They 
were Edward Crimmins, Fred Keane and O, A. 
Ottosen. Members of other unions who have 
passed away since last reports were as follows: 
Louis G. Allari, Butehers’ Union No. 115; Peter B. 
Karuza, Beer Bottlers’ Union No. 293; Mae Miller, 
Bookbinders and Bindery Women’s Union No. 
31-125; George Kluge, Molders’ Union No. 164; 
Daniel J. Dunne, Machinists’ Union No. 68; Jere- 
miah Fitzgerald, Stone Cutters’ Union; Edward 
James Duncan, Machinists’ Union No. 68. 
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Labor Day Addresses 


William Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, will deliver his Labor Day ad- 
dress in Canton, Ohio, under the auspices of the 
Canton Central Labor Union, it was announced 
at the A. F. of L. headquarters in Washington. 
The address will be broadcast. 


Frank Morrison, secretary of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, will deliver his Labor Day 
speech in Madison, Wis., under the auspices of 
the Madison Federation of Labor. 


John P. Frey, president of the Metal Trades 
Department of the American Federation of Labor, 
will speak in Pittsburgh, Pa., on Labor Day under 
the auspices of the Pittsburgh Central Trades 
Council. The address will be broadcast. 


I. M. Ornburn, secretary-treasurer of the Union 
Label Trades Department of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, will deliver an address on “The 
Union Label, Shop Card and Button” on Labor 
Day from 6:45 to 7 p. m. (Eastern Standard Time) 
over the National Broadcasting Company’s na- 
tional network. 


o—____ 


LABEL TRADES DEPARTMENT MEET 


The Union Label Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor will open its 
twenty-eighth annual convention in the Hotel Am- 
bassador, Atlantic City, N. J., on October 3, 1935, 
and continue in session until the business of the 
convention is completed. The call for the conven- 
tion was issued by Matthew Woll, president, .and 
I. M. Ornburn, secretary-treasurer of the depart- 
ment from the Department’s headquarters in the 
American Federation of Labor Building in Wash- 
ington. 
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S. F. Labor Council 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 


Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp streets. 
tary’s office and headquarters, oom 205, Labor 
Temple. The-Executive and Arbitration Committees 
meet every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label Section 
meets first and third Wednesdays at 8 p.m Head- 
quarters phone. MArket 0056. 


Secre- 


Synopsis of Minutes of Meeting Held Friday 
Evening, August 16, 1935 

Called to order at 8:15 p. m. by President Ed- 
ward D. Vandeleur. 

Roll Call of Officers—All present. 

Minutes of Previous Meeting—Approved as 
printed in Labor Clarion. 

Credentials—Fur Workers No. 79, Max Kurtz- 
man vice Gordon Stein, resigned; Marine Fire- 
men, Oilers and Watertenders, Earl King and 
John Tennant; Waitresses No. 48, Lulu Peck vice 
Laura Weberbauer. Delegates seated. 

Communications— Filed— Minutes of Building 
Trades Council. Harry L. Franklin, executive 
secretary of Chest for Liberation of Workers in 
Europe, acknowledging donation from the Council. 
George Wilson, president Mother Lode Miners 
No. 48 of Jackson, sending receipt for weekly 
donations from San Francisco unions transmitted 
by Council. Percy R. Bengough, secretary Van- 
couver, New Westminster and District Trades and 
Labor Council, Vancouver, B. C., outlining his- 
tory and present situation on the waterfront in 
Vancouver for information of the delegates and in 
response to inquiries to check statements of 
Brother Neill of Electrical Workers of Vancouver. 

Referred to Executive Committee—Laundry 
Workers, making application for citation of Cadil- 
lac Laundry, 390 Eddy street. Letters transmitting 
donations to Jackson miners from the following 
organizations: Bottlers No. 293, Bartenders No. 41, 
Janitors No. 9, Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
Window Cleaners and Ice Drivers. 

Request Complied With—President Green of the 
A. F. of L., asking unions to memorialize Con- 
gress to pass the Guffey-Snyder coal bill. 

Referred to Allied Printing Trades Council— 
Communication from Central Trades and Labor 
Council of New Orleans, protesting against dis- 
crimination in orders for printing against print- 
ing industry on the part of federalized industries. 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns listed below are on the ‘“‘We Don’t 
Patronize List’? of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of Labor Unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 
Caiifornia Building Maintenance Co., 20 Ninth. 
Clinton Cafeterias. 

Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 

Curtis Publishing Co., publishers of ‘Saturday 
Evening Post," ‘‘Ladies’ Home Journal,” 
“Country Gentleman.” 

Dornbecker Furniture Manufacturing Company, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Drake Cleaners, 249 O'Farrell and 727 Van Ness. 

Foster's Lunches and Bakeries. 

Goldberg, Bowen & Co., grocers, 242 Sutter. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers overalls and 
workingmen’s clothing. 

Independent Cleaning and Dyeing Works, 245 
Van Ness So. 

J. C. Hunken’s Grocery Stores. 

John G. Ils Co., Ranges, 2902 Nineteenth. 

Kroehler Furniture Manufacturing Company. 

Marquard’s Coffee Shop and Catering Company. 

Petri Wine Company, Battery and Vallejo. 

George W. Robinson Company, 389 Clementina. 

San Francisco Biscuit Co. (located in Seattle.) 

Sunset Towel Supply Co., 55 New Montgomery. 

S. H. Kress Company Stores. 

Standard Oil Company. 

Van Emon, B. C., Elevators, Inc., 224 Fremont. 

West Coast Macaroni Company. 

Woolworth’s Stores. 

All Non-Union independent taxicabs. 


Barber shops that do not display the shop card 
of the Journeymen Barbers’ Union are unfair 


a 


Referred to Secretary—Communication from 
Hoisting Engineers No. 59 and 59B, asking that 
protest be sent to state highway engineers for 
failure to specify in contracts the payment of the 
prevailing wage. Steam Shovel and Dredgemen, 
protest against use of convict labor, displacing 
their craft in roadmaking. 


Referred to Law and Legislative Committee— 
Resolution by Federation of Teachers, asking that 
all labor organizations in the state indorse and 
give publicity to the instructors’ tenure initiative 
constitutional amendment to be voted on at gen- 
eral election in 1936. 


Report of Executive Committee—Garment Cut- 
ters’ complaint against Galland Laundry laid over 
for one week. Committee arranged for conference 
between operators of the Stag and the culinary 
workers and bartenders; negotiations progressing. 
Held a hearing on the controversy between Laun- 
dry Drivers and Economy Laundry; left for re- 
sults to parties in interest. Recommended that 
the Council declare its intention to place the Mis- 
sion Hotel on the “We Don’t Patronize List.” 
Report concurred in. 


Report of Law and Legislative Committee— 
Recommended that Council protest against the 
proposed disaster preparedness ordinance on the 
following grounds: (1) City charter and laws of 
California give the mayor and city government 
ample authority to adopt and carry out plans to 
deal with emergencies due to major disasters, 
without the necessity of delegating to private and 
non-governmental citizen bodies the determina- 
tion of policies and the use of city resources; 
(2) existing staff and personnel of city govern- 
ment sufficient to carry out any plan required to 
deal with any such emergency; (3) the mayor 
under section 25 of the city charter is required to 
prepare such plans, and the required co-operation 
of public and private agencies can be had with- 
out making them the controlling authority in 
such cases, and requiring chiefs of city depart- 
ments to take their orders from the Emergency 
Planning Council, an extraordinary non-govern- 
mental body. Officers of the Labor Council are 
authorized to present such protest to the Super- 
visors’ committee. Further, indorse resolution of 
Electrical Workers No. 151 urging the Board of 
Supervisors to take-steps to formulate plans for 
the distribution of electric energy from Hetch 
Hetchy project, and recommended the transmis- 
sion of the resolution to the board. In the matter 
of resolution of Delegate S. K. Leman, urging 
that the State Federation of Labor be asked to 
circulate a petition under the initiative for the re- 
peal of the criminal syndicalism law, committee 
gave its reasons for upholding the stand of the 
Federation in seeking to secure the repeal by the 
Legislature, and to that end recommended that a 
resolution be submitted to the Federation conven- 
tion, in which state organized labor will require 
candidates for the Assembly and State Senate to 
pledge themselves to vote for the repeal of said 
law. The report of the committee was 
curred in. 


Delegate Henry Heidelberg, chairman of the 
Law and Legislative Committee, reported that ‘the 
State Supreme Court has sustained the decision 
of Judge Shortall relative to the interpretation of 
Section 98 of the San Francisco charter in line with 
the contentions of the labor unions. This section 
deals with contracts on public work and pre- 
scribes the payment of the maximum general pre- 
vailing wage in the execution of such contracts. 
The section exempts “purchases” from the re- 
quirement, and until the aforesaid Supreme Court 
decision it was generally held that materials and 
parts of structure fabricated in shops to be incor- 
porated into the public work were to be classi- 
fied as “purchases” and not “work and labor,” 
even though such materials and parts were to be 
fabricated according to specifications and not to 


con- 


Parade Arrangements 


Special Notice—The General Labor Day Com- 
mittee requests each organization to get in touch 
with the central or departmental body of which 
it is in affiliation, in order to ascertain its place in 
the line of march on Labor Day. Each division is 
to appoint or elect a marshal and two aides and 
certify their names to the secretary of the Labor 
Council at earliest: moment possible, so that the 
general program may be issued. The regalia of 
the division marshal and his two aides will be 
furnished by the General Labor Day Committee. 

The following is the line of march and forma- 
tion for the parade: 

First Division—Theatrical Federation. Forms 
on Embarcadero, north from Market street. 

Second Division—Waterfront unions. Forms on 
Embarcadero, south from Market street. 

Third Division—Iron Trades Council. Forms on 
Steuart street, south from Market street. 

Fourth Division—Allied Printing Trades Coun- 
cil. Forms on Spear street, south from Market 
street. 

Fifth Division—Labor Council 
Forms on Drumm street, 
street. 

Sixth Division—Joint Council of Teamsters. 
Forms on Main street, south from Market street. 

Seventh Division—District Council of Painters. 
Forms on Davis street, north from Market street. 

Eighth *Division—District Council of Carpen- 
ters. Forms on Beale street, south from Market 
street.— 

Ninth Division—Building Trades Miscellaneous. 
Forms on Fremont street, south from Market 
street. 

Note: The officers of the Labor Council and the 
officers of the Building Trades Council, with the 
aid of the marshals of the various divisions, will 
assign the place in the line of each division in such 
manner that the music bands in each division will 
be distributed to best advantage for those who 
are marching in the parade. 
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Miscellaneous. 
north from Market 


be purchased in the open market. To overcome 
the difficulty the labor organizations were success- 
ful in rectifying the matter by securing an amend- 
ment to said section of the charter eliminating the 
word “purchases” and specifically prescribing the 
general prevailing wage clause to be paid in the 
fabrication of such materials and parts. “We are 
now Satisfied that the labor unions were right 
originally in their interpretation of the word 
‘purchases,’” said Delegate Heildelberg, “as the 
Supreme Court has had the last say on the sub- 
ject. It will settle the question beyond further 
dispute, and may be termed a victory for labor 
in the field of jurisprudence.” 

The organizer of the Millinery Workers’ Union, 
Miss Carmen D. Lucia, was introduced to the 
Council and reported her organization activities 
in the city. 

Reperts of Unions—Post Office Clerks—Presi- 
dent signed forty-hour bill; thank all organiza- 
tions for support. Auto Mechanics—Report French 
auto organization will have workers join their 
union. Sailors’ Union—Has not had any hearing 
before the International executive board relative to 
Scharrenberg case. Filling Station Employees are 
on the track of a rank and file dual union. Long: 
shoremen have not yet taken the referendum vote, 
wording on ballot being under consideration. Ma- 
chinists No. 68 voted $50 donation to Vancouver 
workers on strike. United Leather Workers are 
reorganizing the former membership. 

Receipts, $625; expenditures, $316.32. 

Adjourned at 10 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted. 

JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 


Friday, August 23, 1935 


Labor Day Committee 


Synopsis of Minutes of Meeting in San Francisco 
Labor Temple Saturday Evening, 
August 17, 1935 

Called to order at 8:15 p. m. by President Ed- 
ward D. Vandeleur. Roll call of officers, all pres- 
ent. Minutes of previous meeting read and ap- 
proved. 

Credentials — Upholsterers No. 3 submitted 
names of three delegates, who were seated. 

Communications—Filed: Theatrical Federation 
submitted the following line-up for the First 
Division: Marshal, Robert Wakeman; aides, 
Charles Hardy and Walter Hodges. Formation in 
the following order: Musicians, Stage Employees, 
Motion Picture Operators, Bill Posters, Janitors, 
Nurses, Hospital and Institutional Workers, 
Bakers. 

List of donors of silver cups or trophies read; 
complete report to be furnished later. 


Reports of Committees 

Float Committee—Eagleson’s float, emblematic 
of the garment trades, was approved; Typo- 
graphical Union No. 21 submitted design for its 
float; likewise the Bartenders submitted their 
design; both were approved. The Hoisting Engi- 
neers reported they will have a steam roller in 
the parade, which was approved by the committee. 
Typewritten permits will be issued to the sponsors 
for floats that will have the sanction of this com- 
mittee. No float without such a permit will be 
allowed in the line of march. Committee reported 
further that application will be made to the Har- 
bor Commissioners for the privilege of storing the 
floats on one of the piers along the Embarcadero. 
One riveter is needed on the Labor Council Float. 

Music Committee—Reported that 100 more 
musicians in the bands will be employed than in 
any parade heretofore held in San Francisco. If 
additional bands are ordered they will be filled 
with musicians from neighboring cities. 

Committee on Decorations—All ready to go to 
work as soon as permitted. 

Dance committee will meet next Saturday night, 
after adjournment of the General Labor Day Com- 
mittee. 

Visiting Committee is requested to address the 
Bay District Auxiliary of Bakery and Confection- 
ery Workers at their meeting this coming week. 

Reports of Unions—Bakery Wagon Drivers will 
have two floats. Chauffeurs will give free trans- 
portation to artists appearing on the evening en- 
tertainment program. Railroad Machinists No. 
732 will parade with the Iron Trades Division. 
Technical Engineers will parade, each man carry- 
ing a thirty-pound transit instrument. Chauffeurs 
ordered fifty dozen shirts from Eagleson’s. Insti- 
tutional Help are worrying because they can not 
all be allowed to parade. Bakery Drivers will have 
650 men in line, and put on a $25 fine on absen- 
tees. Bay District Council of Engineers will 
parade. 

Selection of speaker for the literary exercises 
will be made during the coming week, 

The Grandstand Committee will distribute cards 
for seats next Saturday evening. 

Publicity Committee asks that when a float is 
ready to be photographed the office of the Labor 
Council be informed for the benefit of that com- 
mittee. 

The public address system is ready, and Director 
Paul Gaffney asks each unit to submit four copies 
of a twenty-five-word statement descriptive of the 
unit. Leave copies in the Labor Council office. 

New Business—Moved, seconded and carried, 
that the secretary write to each division head- 
quarters notifying it of the place of assembly, and 
instructing the division to select its marshal and 
two aides, and transmit their names to the secre- 
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tary of the General Labor Day Committee without 
delay; and instructing the marshal to line up the 
unions in his division in such manner that the 
bands will be placed, as near as may be, at an 
equal distance apart, to give the marchers in the 
division the full benefit of the bands. 

Moved, seconded and carried that the officers 
of the Labor Council and of the Building Trades 
Council line up the formation of their respective 
divisions. 

Committee adjourned at 9:20 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted. 

JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 


Increased Employment 


The August issue of the “California Labor Mar- 
ket Bulletin,” released this week by Edward L. 
Nolan, state labor commissioner, shows increases 
in employment, payrolls, and average weekly 
earnings in California manufacturing establish- 
ments. 

In July, 1934, the number of employees on the 
payrolls of 1043 representative factories in Cali- 
fornia was 148,120, and in July, 1935, the same 
establishments employed 151,066, an increase of 
2946, or 2 per cent. Although the increase in em- 
ployment ‘between July, 1934, and July, 1935, was 
only 2 per cent, the figures released by the labor 
commissioner show for the same period an in- 
crease of 21.1 per cent in payrolls and an increase 
of 18.7 per cent in average weekly earnings of 
factory employees. This disproportionate increase 
in payrolls as compared with the number of work- 
ers employed is accounted for by the fact that the 
same factories are now working more days per 
week and more hours per day, with relatively 
slight increase in the number of workers. 

Among the groups of industries showing the 
largest increases in employment and payrolls are 
the following: 

Percentage of 
increase in 
Employ- Pay- 


Groups of Industries ment rolls 
PRONCUSS) | 5 (Gros cetis era wielete rsa ee ae ass 18.3 35.6 
Wood manufactures, including furni- 

ture and fixtures.................04. 12.4 35.6 


Metals, machinery, and conveyances... 8.7 28.4 
Clothing, millinery and laundering.... 5.7 11.5 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc., including 


petroleum producing and refining... 2.3 7.0 
Miscellaneous industries, including mo- 
HON PICtUres Ke9 ences aco cccceoce ces 8.5 29.6 


Exclusive of the canning industry, the increases 
between July, 1934, and July, 1935, were 4 per cent 
for employment and 16.7 per cent for payrolls. 

Between June, 1935, and July, 1935, factory em- 
ployment in California, as shown in the “Labor 
Market Bulletin,” increased 6.3 per cent and pay- 
rolls increased 3.4 per cent. These gains are con- 
sidered much larger than the seasonal gains be- 
tween the months of June to July. 


“In union there is strength.” Under union labels 
there is quality. 


CANT BUSTIEM 


YOU CAN HELP 


Keep Local Workers Employed 
Insist on these brands ! 


, SAN FRANCISCO’S BIG VALUES IN UNION MADE WORK CLOTHES 


Culinary Crafts Notes 


By C. W. PILGRIM 

At its regular meeting on August 14 Miscel- 
laneous, Union, Local 110, voted to purchase two 
annual subscriptions to the weekly paper now 
being issued by the waterfront workers. 


Nominations were opened for delegates to the 
forthcoming convention of the State Federation 
of Labor. The following were nominated: W. Beck, 
W. Cowan, A. Watson and T. Cook. Final nomi- 
nations and the election of two delegates will 
take place at the next meeting, on the night of 
August 28. Members take notice, and remember 
to attend for the business in hand. 


President H. Selditch has been granted a three 
months’ leave of absence, and in appreciation of 
his past services as business agent he was voted 
$90 for his expenses by the members present. 


One member was suspended for one year and 
two others penalized for conduct derogatory to 
the discipline of the union. 

Cooks’ Union No. 44 at its regular meeting of 
August 15 voted to purchase the tickets sent them 
by Stove Mounters’ Local 62. 


Nominations were opened for delegates to the 
convention of the State Federation of Labor. 
Nominees are A, J. Van Bibber, J. Dodge, J. Lang, 
J. Moore, B. Schiff, C. Pilgrim, E. Laveno, S. Har- 
riss, C. Dempsey, P. Houghton and Della Valle. 
The election will be held on the night of Septem- 
ber 5, which is the next regular business meeting. 
Cooks, take notice, and be up to your meeting. 


Waiters’ Union No. 30 at its business meeting 
Wednesday, August 14, nominated the following 
five members as candidates for delegates to the 
coming convention of the State Federation of 
Labor: Hugo Ernst, L. A. Francoeur, J. D. Kirk- 
patrick, F. Oestreich and F. Sigman. 

Assistant Secretary A. Davidson and Business 
Agent A. Moore are back on the job from a 
week’s vacation in Yosemite. 

All members of organized labor are asked to 
please try and persuade their female relatives and 
friends not to buy at the Kress or Woolworth 
stores. These firms are bitterly opposed to organ- 
ized labor. Also stay out of all White Log Tav- 
erns, Clinton’s, Foster’s, Pig ’n’ Whistle and the 
Roosevelt, on Fifth street at Mission. The only 
way that you can be sure that a restaurant is fully 
organized is when you see our union house card 
displayed in the front window. 
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WILL KEEP YOU WELL DRESSED ; 
That’s what made me famous 
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Twelve 


Dredgermen Employed by State 
Will Recover Wage Deductions 


Thirty employees of the State Board of Harbor 
Commissioners who were placed on a short week 


working basis in July, 1932, with an arbitrary de-— 


duction from wages, won right to recovery of the 
lost amounts by decision of Superior Judge Shor- 
tall last week. 

Judge Shortall issued a writ of mandate direct- 
ing the state to reimburse the employees for the 
difference in their salaries, a total of approxi- 
mately $30,000. 

The employees involved held positions as cap- 
tain, engineer, firemen and deckhands on state 
dredgers. 

The action of the board was contrary to civil 
service rights of the employees, it was contended, 
while the mandatory days off with corresponding 
deduction in wages was questioned from a legal 
standpoint by the men affected. 

ee ee 
METAL TRADES CONVENTION 


The twenty-seventh annual convention of the 
Metal Trades Department of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor will be held in the music room 
of the Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic City, N. J., at 9:30 
Wednesday morning, October 2, 1935, and con- 
tinue in session until the business of the conven- 
tion is completed. 

The call for the convention was issued by John 
P. Frey, president of the Department, from the 
Department’s headquarters in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor Building in Washington. 

———__@____—__ 
FOR AIR-CONDITIONED HOMES 


A new popular priced air-conditioning machine 
designed for a six-room house is now being pro- 
duced, and its manufacturers expect it will quickly 
find a mass market. The new device, which can 
be installed at a cost of less than $100, will cleanse 
and circulate the air, while a nozzle spray is pro- 
vided for humidifying the air in winter when the 
house heating plant is in operation. Necessary 
connections are providetl for refrigerating coils to 
supply cooling and dehumidification in hot 
weather. This involves additional cost. 

——_ 
FEDERAL HOUSING 

Property owners are using the facilities of the 
Federal Housing Administration to prepare for 
winter. A steadily increasing amount of credit 
advanced under the terms of the Modernization 
Credit Plan reveals that thousands of homes will 
be put in shape for winter storms; and a growing 
number of mortgages for new construction gives 
evidence of the hundreds of homes that will be 
built during late summer and early fall months. 
Reports of building activity, business improvement 
and employment are pouring into the offices of 
the Federal Housing Administration in Washing- 
ton from every section of the country. 

———_@qQ______ 
FERMANENT WORK FOR 10,000 

President Roosevelt has signed the bill provid- 
ing a forty-hour week for postal employees. Offi- 
cials expect it to create about 10,000 permanent 


jobs for men now on the postal substitute list. 
— 


Hosiery Workers’ Union Agreement 
Is Signed by Phoenix Company 


The Phoenix Hosiery Company of Milwaukee, 
Wis., has renewed its agreement for the seam- 
less hosiery departments with the American Fed- 
eration of Hosiery Workers. 

The contract provides for a closed shop, the 
check-off and arbitration machinery with Dr. 
George W. Taylor as impartial chairman. The 
agreement calls for a forty-hour week and 
includes special articles to cover fixers and fixers’ 
apprentices. Fixers are to be paid a minimum 
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wage of $31.60 for a forty-hour week and during 
their learning period can be paid no less than 
$26.40 per week. 


The company, which produces full fashioned 
hosiery under full union conditions, also manu- 
factures a full line of infants’, children’s, misses’, 
ladies’, and men’s seamless half hose. Unioniza- 
tion extends into every part of the plant, includ- 
ing maintenance and engineering departments. 
Approximately 1200 people are covered by the 
seamless agreement. 


The Phoenix Hosiery Company is entitled to 
the use of the union label on all of its hosiery 
products, but because of its nationally advertised 
brand name does not actually stamp its goods 
unless specifically requested to do so by a pur- 
chaser. The American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers, in co-operation with the trade union 
movement as a whole, seeks to create a popular 
demand for the use of the union label on Phoenix 
products. 


The Phoenix contract is the second signatory 
of seamless agreements for this year. The Rambo- 
Regar Company of Norristown, Pa., signed up 
recently. Negotiations are now under way with 
other seamless manufacturers in various parts of 
the country. 


THE UNION LABEL 


By N.B. MAXWELL 
Secretary Birmingham Trades Council 


You’re a union man, I take it, 
For you pay your union dues; 

But, my friend, is there a label 
Of a union in your shoes? 


Do you see the union label 
On tobacco that you buy? 

Or upon your daily paper? 
You can get one if you try. 


Is a label in the pocket 

Of the suit upon your back? 
A label on your collar— 

Or a Chinese Spider track? 


Do you find the union label 
In the sweatband of your hat? 
Look and see if you can find it— 
Did you ever think of that? 


How about the union label 

On the broom that your wife swings? 
How about it on your table, 

And on a thousand other things? 


There’s a moral in this poem; 
You can find it if you try. 

If at first you fail to see it 
Ask yourself the reason why. 


UNION 
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Convention Delegates Elected 
By Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union 
An election on August 14 to choose three dele- 
gates to the International convention and six dele- 
gates to the convention of the California State 


Federation of Labor was held by Milk Wagon 
Drivers’ Union No. 226, and resulted as follows: 


For Delegates to International Convention— 
Fred J. Wettstein, 472; M. E. Decker, 343; Carl 
Rehbock, 239; Carl Sutter, 235; Leo J. Jaymot, 
223; Frank Starrett, 190; Pat McCambridge, 177; 
C. G. McDonald, 107. Wettstein, Decker and Reh- 
bock were elected. 


For Delegates to the State Federation of Labor 
—William Casey, 469; Jack Sullivan, 380; Jimmie 
Higgins, 375; Tom Kennedy, 361; Dick Sproul, 
331; Charlie Brown, 313; William Quinn, 298; 
Frank Tabacchi, 278; Jimmie Bowman, 250; Sam 
J. Haas, 227; Russell Young, 221; George Beyer, 
216. Casey, Sullivan, Higgins, Kennedy, Sproul 
and Brown were the successful ones. 

ee 
WAGE INCREASE FOR BOAT WORKERS 


Around 2000 employees of the Electric Boat 
Company at Groton, Conn., won a 4 per cent wage 
increase under an eighteen months’ agreement, 
which includes the retention of the thirty-six-hour 
week. 

oe 


Company Makes Big Profit -From 


Money Intended for Advertising 


The special House committee headed by Repre- 
sentative Wright Patman of Texas investigating 
“advertising allowances” to chain stores, had two 
wrangling hearings last week. But they brought 
out one startling fact, says an I, L. N. S. dispatch 
from Washington. Over the signature of W. Watt, 
executive vice-president of the Liggett Drug Com- 
pany, the committee put into the record a letter 
stating: 

“The total amount received by Liggett’s in form 
of compensation and allowance for window and 
counter displays and advertising during the year 
1934 was $797,386.56. 

“The total amount expended for advertising dur- 
ing the year 1934 was $638,644.13.” 

From which the public may learn that Liggett 
not only did not pay for advertising, but actually 
made a tidy profit on it. The difference between 
the “advertising allowance” received by that com- 
pany and the sum which it spent in advertising in 
one year comes to $158,742.43. 

Aside from this, the hearings were largely verbal 
fencing matches between the committee and Rob- 
ert W. Lyons. Lyons is an attorney, now located 
in the Shoreham building, Washington, D. C. 
Formerly he was executive vice-president of the 
National Chain Store Association for five years, 
but at present he is attorney for fourteen chain 
store companies. 
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